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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


COLD WINDS FROM MOSCOW 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
attacks on the United States and on 
President Eisenhower have continued 
unabated since the summit meeting 
collapsed at Paris last month. In ad- 
dition to the verbal attacks on Uncle 
Sam, the Reds have abandoned some 
previous small beginnings at cooperat- 
ing with us. 

In the matter of a proposed global 
ban on nuclear tests, for instance, 
Moscow reversed itself on a previous 
promise to conduct joint experiments 
with American scientists. The pur- 
pose of these tests would have been to 
work out a foolproof system for de- 
tecting nuclear explosions. 


RUSSIANS ARE STILL WARM 


Despite the cold-war winds from 
Moscow, the Russian people appear to 
be as friendly as ever to Americans 
who are visiting the communist nation. 
In addition, various cultural-exchange 
programs between Russia and America 
are continuing as before. 


JOHNSON FOR PRESIDENT? 


The movement to name Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas as the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate is gain- 
ing ground. Not long ago, Senator 
Johnson’s fellow Texan, House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, organized a national 
Johnson-for-President movement. A 
number of newspapers, including the 
Scripps-Howard chain of papers, are 
also supporting the Texas senator as 
his party’s candidate. 

Meanwhile, both Senators John Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts and Stuart 
Symington of Missouri claim growing 
support for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. With so many active contenders 
for the candidacy, there’ll be excite- 
ment aplenty at the convention next 
month. 


FEW CAN READ 


The highest illiteracy rate anywhere 
in the world is in Mozambique, a Por- 
tuguese possession in southeastern 
Africa. It is estimated that 99 out of 
every 100 residents of that poverty- 
stricken colony are unable to read and 
write. 


TRAIN TO MOSCOW 


Imagine visiting a crowded London 
railroad station and seeing a train with 
the destination “Moscow” marked on 
it. No, you wouldn’t be mistaken. 
There is a train that runs from London 
to the Soviet capital. 

Four times a week, a train leaves 
London for the long trek to Moscow. 
The passengers board it in the British 
capital, cross the English Channel by 
steamer, then resume their rail travel 
to Brest-Litovsk, Russia. There, the 
train is lifted from its wheels and set 
on wider ones to fit Soviet rails. Then 
the express makes its final run to 
Moscow. 

















BIMROSE IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


THE HAMMER AND SICKLE of communist China loom large over Asia today 


Aggressive Red China 


Expansionist Policy of Big Communist Nation Poses Grave 


Threat to Neighboring Countries in Asia 


Though the Soviet Union has long 
been regarded by the free world as 
the main threat to global peace, many 
observers of the cold war feel that 
Red China will be an even more 
dangerous opponent in the years to 
come. In this story, we deal with the 
threat which this big Far Eastern na- 
tion is already posing to the regions 
it borders. 


ATE last month, communist China 

and Outer Mongolia (Mongolian 
People’s Republic) announced the 
signing of a treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance. Under the pact, 
China will lend $50,000,000 to the 
Mongolians and help them on a num- 
ber of farm and industrial projects 
over the next 5 years. 

As international loans go, this is a 
small one. The projects that it will 
finance will be comparatively modest 
in scale. Since Outer Mongolia— 
lying between China and Siberia in 
the interior of Asia—is so remote from 
the western world, it is unlikely that 
we shall hear much about the workings 
of this program. 

Yet the transaction is significant. 
Observers of Asian affairs regard it 
as another step in Red China’s long- 
range plan to expand into areas along 
its borders. In Outer Mongolia, the 
plan is being carried out peaceably at 


this time, but in other areas it is being 
backed by force or the threat of force. 

At the very time that communist 
China and Outer Mongolia were an- 
nouncing their pact, U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter was calling at- 
tention to the threat which the Red 
Chinese government poses to the 
countries it borders. He warned that 
the breakdown of the summit confer- 
ence might well touch off further 
Chinese actions in the Far East. Mr. 
Herter indicated that a major cause of 
world tension in the years ahead is 
likely to be the pressure of communist 
China on neighboring lands. 

Behind the threat. The rapidly 
mounting population of communist 
China is believed to be a major reason 
for its expansionist policies. This 
Asian nation has by far the largest 
population of any country. Its popu- 
lation today is estimated at about 
650,000,000—more than 31% times that 
of the United States. By the end of 
this century, Red China is expected to 
have more than 1 billion people. 

Though China is a large country 
(slightly bigger than the United 
States), much of the central and west- 
ern areas are composed of mountains 
and deserts. Most of the nation’s mil- 
lions are crowded into the eastern 
third of the country. The need to 

(Continued on page 2) 


Can We Control 
Air Pollution? 


Medical Scientists Are Worried 
About Its Effect on Our 
Country’s Health 


Are we running out of fresh air? 
Years ago this would have sounded 
like a silly question. Today it doesn’t. 
Air pollution is a problem that con- 
cerns millions of Americans. Medical 
scientists say that dirty air is a serious 
health hazard. They link the increase 
in lung cancer to the increase in air 
pollution. 

Many communities are working 
hard to clean up the air, but much 
more needs to be done. Experts say 
that unless we tackle this problem 
with vigor, we may find that fresh air 
is a scarce commodity. 


CIENCE books tell us that air is 

75% nitrogen and 23% oxygen. 
Carbon dioxide and other gases ac- 
count for most of the rest. A tiny 
fraction, however, is less easy to iden- 
tify. It consists of the various sub- 
stances put into the air by man’s activ- 
ities, including the burning of coal, 
oil, and gasoline. 

At times, these substances in the air 
are silent killers. In the fall of 1948, 
for example, a thick blanket of smoke 
and fog settled over the city of Donora, 
Pennsylvania. The resulting smog 
caused thousands of people to become 
violently ill. Twenty of them died. 
Perhaps even more deaths would have 
resulted had not rain washed away 
the smog after 6 days. 

Another disaster took place in the 
winter of 1952 in London. In a week’s 
time over 4,000 more people died than 
would normally have done so. Officials 
said city records revealed only one 
other week in history with such a high 
death rate. That was during the worst 
of an influenza epidemic in 1918. 
Doctors attributed the 1952 deaths to 
the heavy smog which had settled over 
the city. 

Most of the people who died in 
Donora and in London were elderly 
persons who suffered from heart and 
respiratory ailments. However, many 
young, healthy people became ill. 
Some of them report that they have 
never again enjoyed good health. 

Fortunately, air pollution is not 
often a swift killer. But medical 
scientists are deeply concerned about 
the long-term effects of pollution on 
health. Doctors in Great Britain main- 
tain that air pollution is responsible 
for the increase in chronic bronchitis 
in that country. The disease now 
ranks third among the causes of death 
in England. 

U. S. doctors are worried, too. 
Thirty years ago lung cancer was a 
minor medical problem. Today it is a 
major one. Over 35,000 people died 
of this disease in 1958—compared with 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


THE WORLD is watching anxiously as communist China exerts increasing pressure on surrounding Asian lands 


Communist China 


(Continued from page 1) 


produce more food is urgent, but the 
good farm iand is already intensively 
cultivated. 

In addition, more raw materials are 
needed for China’s industria! program. 
Geologists are now searching for 
minerals in the interior, but some vital 
raw materials—tin and rukber, for 
example—will undoubtedly still have 
to be secured from outside China’s 
borders. 

In view of the rising population and 
mounting needs for food and industrial 
materials, it seems inevitable that ad- 
jacent countries offering living space, 
fertile farm lands, and various raw 
materials will be under increasing 
Chinese pressure in the years ahead. 
Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
Party boss, and his colleagues are ex- 
pected to pursue such a policy with 
vigor. Some 3,000,000 regular army 
soldiers, reinforced by uncounted mil- 
lions of reserves, will be the major in- 
strument for exerting pressure on 
neighboring lands. Even though the 
Reds have been in power for only a 
little more than 10 years, that pres- 
sure is now evident in several regions. 

Satellite areas. Among the areas 
that are already dominated by com- 
munist China is North Korea. This 
country moved into the Red orbit soon 
after World War II when Soviet Rus- 
sia’s troops occupied that part of the 
Korean peninsula north of the 38th 
parallel. 

When the North Korean Reds tried 
to advance southward in 1950, the 
Korean War followed. A few months 
later, the Chinese Red forces came to 
North Korea’s assistance, and the 


fighting ended in a stalemate. Since 
that time, North Korea has, for all 
practical purposes, been a province of 
Red China. 

Another region dominated by com- 
munist China is North Viet Nam, a 
part of what was once French Indo- 
china. In 1954, at the end of a long 
struggle between the French forces 
and native communists, both sides 
agreed to a partition of Viet Nam 
along the 17th parallel. Since that 
time, the territory to the north has 
been ruled by local Reds, who work 
closely with the Chinese communists. 

Remote Tibet. In 1951, the remote 
kingdom of Tibet, lying within the 
borders of China, was brought into 
the Red Chinese empire, but was given 
the right to run its own affairs. A 
year ago, the Peiping government 
went back on its promise, and used 
force to take away Tibet’s control 
over its local affairs. 

Tibet’s ruler, the Dalai Lama, was 
forced to flee to India, and a puppet 
ruler, chosen by Peiping, was installed. 
Since then, the Reds have confiscated 
property, have embarked on a system 
of forced labor in Tibet, and are trying 
to destroy the Tibetan way of life. 
Another revolt is reported to have 
broken out recently, with full-scale 
fighting between the Tibetans and 
Chinese Red forces. 

Peiping’s goals. The regions where 
Red China has imposed its control are, 
to be sure, not large. But observers 
are convinced that what has happened 
up to now is only the beginning. The 
Peiping government plainly is eyeing 
bigger prizes for the future. 

First on the list of Red objectives 
is the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 
It was here that Chiang Kai-shek and 
his government took refuge when the 
communists completed their seizure of 


the Chinese mainland in 1949. The 
Red leaders have vowed they will take 
Taiwan, though the certainty that 
their forces will be opposed by mili- 
tary strength has so far kept them 
from attempting an invasion of the 
island. 

Other regions where the Red Chi- 
nese have been aggressive include the 
areas bordering Burma, India, and 
Nepal. In India the Chinese have oc- 
cupied a number of areas that have 
long been considered under Indian con- 
trol. Along the borders of Nepal and 
Burma, too, the Reds have followed 
aggressive policies, while at the same 
time avowing “friendship.” 

In recent months, local Reds in 
Laos and South Viet Nam have been 
stirring up trouble. They are un- 
doubtedly encouraged and armed by 
the Peiping government. A year ago, 
troops backed by Red China threatened 
to take over the government of Laos; 
but when attention was focused on the 
situation in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, those disturbances subsided. 

If the Reds could take over Laos and 
South Viet Nam, the way would be 
open for China to exert overwhelming 
pressure on the rest of Southeast Asia. 
Mao Tse-tung’s government might 
then turn its attention to Thailand, 
Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. 

If it succeeded in taking over this 
area, the government of Red China 
would be immeasurably strengthened. 
Southeast Asia is a land of fertile rice 
fields, and it is rich in tin, rubber, 
petroleum, and other resources. 

Another objective. The islands of 
Japan are already thickly settled, and 
they possess only limited amounts of 
raw materials. Therefore, Japan does 
not offer a good goal for Chinese ex- 
pansion. Nonetheless, the Reds are 


trying to exert their influence on that 
nation. 

Red China wants to draw Japan 
away from its alliance with the United 
States. Communist influence is be- 
lieved to have played a significant role 
in the recent disturbances in Japan. 
Left-wing groups have demonstrated 
against Premier Nobusuke Kishi’s 
government in opposition to the secu- 
rity pact which it concluded with the 
United States. It can be expected that 
Red China will continue to try to 
“neutralize” Japan, and thus weaken 
the position of the free world in the 
Far East. 

No easy road. Despite its size and 
growing military strength, Red China 
is likely to have trouble in extending 
its influence in Asia. Several coun- 
tries that, at one time, seemed sym- 
pathetic with the Chinese government 
have experienced a change of heart. 

For example, India has indicated 
that it will oppose further Chinese 
expansion into its areas. Indonesia 
is more alert than formerly to the 
inroads of the Chinese, and has re- 
cently been deporting Chinese resi- 
dents of Indonesia who refused to 
become Indonesian citizens. 

Such nations as the Philippine Re- 
public, South Korea, and Taiwan are 
strongly anti-communist, and have al- 
lied themselves with the free world. 
The United States has defense pacts 
with all of these countries. The Red 
Chinese know that an attack on any 
of these nations would promptly bring 
the United States to the aid of its 
allies. In fact, if it were not for the 
U. S. pact with Chiang’s government 
on Taiwan, that island would probably 
have been invaded long ago. 

SEATO. A major obstacle to Chi- 
nese Red aggression is the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
Formed in 1954 to restrain the Reds 
in southeastern Asia, the group in- 
cludes as members the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

The mainland region which SEATO 
members are pledged to defend is that 
of the member countries in Asia plus 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Viet Nam 
(the latter 3 areas were formerly in 
French Indochina) and Malaya (tied 
to Great Britain through membership 
in the Commonwealth). 

For southeastern Asia, SEATO sup- 
plies a defense group comparable—in 
some ways—to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Unlike 
NATO, though, SEATO has no mili- 


ww 
WITH HER large population, Red 
China has unlimited numbers of men 
to serve in her armed forces. Chinese 
communist soldiers are reported to be 
well trained and disciplined. 
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tary forces on the spot, but must rely 
on its members to furnish troops in 
time of crisis. Maneuvers have shown 
that American troops at Far Eastern 
bases in South Korea, Okinawa, and 
elsewhere can reach southeastern Asia 
quickly by air. 

One of the weaknesses of SEATO 
is that only a few lands in Southeast 
Asia have joined the defense group. 
More than half its members are from 
outside the area. Burma, Indonesia, 
India, and Ceylon all say they are fol- 
lowing a neutral course in world af- 
fairs, and do not want to ally them- 
selves too closely with the western 
powers. 

In spite of its failure to get support 
from all nations in the region, SEATO 
has made considerable progress. The 
military preparations it has made have 
undoubtedly deterred the Chinese 
Reds. The SEATO powers are also 
promoting economic growth as a 
means of combating the spread of 
communism inside Southeast Asia. 

Friction with Russia? Some ob- 
servers are convinced that Soviet lead- 
ers are secretly concerned about the 
goals of their Red Chinese allies. The 
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Soviet Union and China share a long 
boundary. To many, it seems likely 
that Red China’s growing population 
will eventually “spill over” into the 
sparsely settled regions of the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection, what is going 
on in Outer Mongolia may be sig- 
nificant. For many years, this remote 
land lying between the Soviet Union 
and China has been regarded as a 
Russian satellite. 

But in recent years, Red China has 
shown unusual interest in Outer Mon- 
golia. Peiping has sent thousands of 
Chinese laborers to that country to 
help relieve the shortage of workers 
there. The newcomers and their fam- 
ilies have become permanent settlers, 
and their presence will undoubtedly 
increase Chinese influence. Further 
proof that Peiping is aiming to chal- 
lenge Moscow’s hold over Outer Mon- 
golia is seen in the conclusion of the 
mutual aid pact mentioned earlier in 
this article. 

A falling out between Russia and 
Red China would be a serious obstacle 
to Chinese expansionism, for the 
Peiping government could then no 
longer count on the backing of Mos- 
cow in its aggression. Only time can 
tell, though, whether the differences of 
the 2 big communist lands will grow 
and bring about a split. Meanwhile, 
the pressure exerted by China’s com- 
munist government is likely to be a 
mounting source of trouble for the 
free world.—By HOWARD SWEET 


Today and Yesterday 





Era of Change: 


HE United States can measure 

astounding progress during this 
20th century in which we live. Within 
a comparatively short time—less than 
60 years—we have made our way 
from the steam age to the era of the 
automobile, the airplane, atomic-hy- 
drogen power, and rockets in space. 
We have also moved into a position 
of leadership in the free world, and 
this has brought complex and danger- 
ous problems. 

We had, it is true, taken over 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines after 
our war with Spain; purchased Alaska 
from Russia; and acquired Hawaii 
late in the 19th century. These terri- 
torial responsibilities weighed upon 
the nation lightly for the most part, 
however, for Americans were mainly 
concerned with national affairs at the 
outset of the 20th century. 

We did not then dream that we 
would fight in 2 world wars. None 
could foresee the rise of communism, 
which was an unknown theory to most 
people in 1901. None would have 
thought that leaders of this movement 
would take over Russia, as was done 
in 1917. Yet today Russian-style com- 
munism is a great threat to peace and 
freedom. 


Age of the Atom 


This century has brought atomic- 
hydrogen energy. We are beginning 
to use atomic energy as power for 
factories and other peacetime pur- 
poses. Hydrogen bombs can provide 
the greatest destructive power in war 
that the world has known, and efforts 
to end the danger of such conflict by 
agreement are being made by the 
United States and other lands. 

Worries over such dangers did not 
trouble Americans as Vice President 
Theodore Roosevelt became our Chief 
Executive upon the assassination of 
President William McKinley in the 
fall of 1901. Getting ahead in a peace- 
ful nation was the big concern of 
most people—including future Presi- 
dents Herbert Hoover, then a young 
civil engineer in China; Harry Tru- 
man, a 17-year-old student; and 11- 
year-old Dwight Eisenhower. 

Our country in 1901 was made up 
of 45 states and around 76,000,000 
people. Oklahoma became the 46th 
state in 1907. New Mexico and Ari- 
zona the 47th and 48th in 1912. By 
1920 our population had crossed the 
100,000,000 mark; this year it is 
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GIANT ATOMIC POWER plants such as this were undreamed of 50 years ago 
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around 180,000,000. There were just 
over 600,000 high school students in 
1901, as compared to around 9,000,000 
now. 

The whole country had fewer than 
10,000 cars in 1900, and most people 
considered them a rich man’s toy. 
Roads, mostly of dirt, were built for 
horse and buggy, and were hazardous 
for cars. There are more than 65,- 
000,000 autos, trucks, and buses today. 
We have paved highways, but heavy 
traffic makes them dangerous. 

The Wright Brothers made their 
first successful airplane flight in 1903, 
and the craft was used in World War 
I. Now airplanes are widely used, 
and we are aiming rockets into space. 


Movies—Radio—TV 


The movies were just catching on in 
1901. Marconi sent his first coded 
wireless message across the Atlantic 
that year. The first broadcast of 
voice and music was in 1906, but it 
wasn’t until the 1920’s that radio got 
under way as a commercial venture. 
Television has made its tremendous 
growth since 1945. 

Electricity was just becoming avail- 
able generally at the century’s start. 
Today it furnishes light and power to 
farms as well as cities, and provides 
heat in some homes, and powers re- 
frigerators, irons, toasters, and nu- 
merous other appliances. 

In 1900, the average child could 
look forward to a life span of less 
than 50 years. The average Ameri- 
can’s life expectancy today is around 
70 years. Reasons for this are im- 
provements in hygiene, and new med- 
ical discoveries—such as the “won- 
der” drugs. 

With all the changes that have 
come about, life is far more comfort- 
able than it was. However, the oceans 
on our coasts may no longer be looked 
upon as good protection from enemies. 
In this age of rockets, our nation is 
much more vulnerable to attack than 
it was a comparatively few years ago. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Japan is planning to build a new 
royal palace. It will replace the one 
destroyed in World War II. Work on 
the palace, only part of which will be 
a residence for Emperor Hirohito, will 
begin in 1962. It will take 5 years 
to complete. Each room will contain 
wood from native Japanese trees. 





News Quiz 











Air Pollution 


1. Describe 2 events proving that smog 
can be a swift and silent killer. 


2. What has a new National Cancer 
Institute study shown about the connec- 
tion between air- pollution and lung 
cancer? 


3. List other effects of air pollution. 
How much does dirty air cost our nation 
each year? 


4. What are the causes of air pollu- 
tion? What is the most important cause? 


5. Tell what Pittsburgh and Los 
Angeles have done to fight pollution. How 
successful has each one been? 


6. Describe the new device which will 
be placed on some new cars next year. 
How effective will it be? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what could be done 
to cut down air pollution in your city or 
in a near-by area? 

2. Do you, or do you not, think Con- 
gress should pass laws requiring the in- 
stallation of anti-pollution devices on all 
new cars? Give reasons for your answer. 


Threat of Red China 


1. Why is the recent pact between 
communist China and Outer Mongolia 
regarded as significant? 

2. For what reasons is Red China fol- 
lowing an expansionist policy? 

3. How did the Peiping government go 
back on its word in Tibet? 

4. Describe the areas on which Red 
China is believed to have designs. 

5. What is China’s goal in regard to 
Japan? 

6. What are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of SEATO? 

7. Why is it felt that Red China’s ex- 
pansionism may eventually lead to fric- 
tion with the Soviet Union? 


Discussion 


1. Which do you think poses the 
greater threat to the free world—the 
Soviet Union or Red China? Why? 

2. Do you believe that the United 
States is doing all it can and should to 


contain Red China? Explain. 
References 
“Auto Fumes—and the Air You 


Breathe,” by George A. W. Boehm, Read- 
er’s Digest, April. 


“California Closes in on Smog,” by 
Robert Boardman, Science Digest, April. 


“Red China Against Russia?” by Har- 
rison E. Salisbury, Saturday Evening 
Post, March 19. 


“Can Asia Be Saved from Communist 
China’s Aggression?” by Cecil Brown, 
Vital Speeches, April 1. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe recent developments 
in Tibet. 


2. In what ways do U. S. Information 
Service officers work to combat commu- 
nist propaganda about our country? 


3. How does the Israeli government 
reply to charges that its agents kidnap- 
ped the former Nazi officer, Colonel Eich- 
mann? 


4. Why do certain Alaskans propose 
moving their state capital away from 
Juneau to a more central location? What 
are the arguments of those who oppose 
such a move? 


5. Is the new government of Turkey 
friendly or unfriendly to nations of the 
free world? Explain. 


Pronunciations 


Dalai Lama—da-li’ li’ma 
Kishi, Nobusuke—ké-shé, nd-bd60-sd0-ke 
Mao Tse-tung—mii'6 dzii’ doong’ 
Panchan Lama—piin-chan’ la’ma 
Paz Estenssoro, Victor—paz és-tén-sd'- 
ro, vék’tor 
Siles Zuazo, Hernan 
nin’ 
Velasco Ibarra, José—va-lis’ki6 é-ba’- 
ra, hd-sa’ 





sé'las swi’sé, ér- 
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The Story of the W 


Political Effects of 
Rockefeller Statement 


Leaders of both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties continue to 
weigh the effects of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s statements concerning 
his own party leadership. His views 
are likely to cause speculation right 
up to election day in November. 

The big question is: Will the New 
York Governor’s strong criticism of 
tichard Nixon hurt the Vice Presi- 
dent as he tries to win the Presi- 
dency? While Mr. Rockefeller at- 
tacked the Democratic Party and its 
he attracted the most atten- 
tion with his challenge to Mr. Nixon. 


leaders, 


U. S. COAST GUARD FROM Pi 
PRETTY LILLIAN HATCHER of 
Alexandria, Virginia, demonstrates a 
new daytime distress signal for oper- 
ators of small boats. The Coast Guard 
has authorized the signal, which is made 
by slowly and repeatedly raising and 
lowering both outstretched arms. 


In brief, the Governor took the Vice 
President to task for not presenting 
a concrete program of action to deal 
with the important issues confronting 
our nation. 

Mr. Nixon quickly responded by 
giving his position on the main ques- 
tions which the Governor had raised. 
The Vice President also offered to sub- 
mit to a televised cross-examination 
by Mr. Rockefeller. In turning down 
the proposal, the Governor indicated 
he still was not satisfied with the Vice 
President’s answers. 
are delighted by the 
clash. They feel that a split between 
the Republican Vice President and the 
Republican Governor of a _ leading 
state holds trouble for the Republicans 
and profit for the Democrats. Accord- 
ing to this view, Mr. Nixon may still 
win the Republican nomination for 
President, but his chances of winning 
the November election are greatly less- 
ened. When a leader of his own party 
attacks him so strongly, it is claimed, 
the Democrats have that much 
work to do. 


Democrats 


less 


The Republicans remind the Demo- 
crats that their own Presidential hope- 
fuls have been attacking each other, 
sometimes bitterly, in primary cam- 
paigns. The Republicans feel they will 
gain as much advantage from Demo- 
cratic discords as the Democrats may 
hope to win from the Rockefeller- 
Nixon exchanges. 

Impartial observers are withholding 
long-range conclusions until there are 
further developments. But so far they 
agree that Governor Rockefeller has 
little chance of overtaking Vice Presi- 


dent Nixon in the contest for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. 


Weather Adds to Chilean 
Disaster Area Woes 


While the weather is warm and 
summer is here in the United States, 
the disaster-ridden sections of Chile 
are turning cold. Autumn is ending 
there, and winter is on its way. 

Heavy rains and gale winds, plus 
additional earth tremors, have made 
air, land, and sea approaches to the 
quake-wrecked sections hazardous. 
Many towns are still without elec- 
tricity, drinking water, and sewer 
facilities because of floods created by 
the rains and earth tremors. Chile 
may have additional earthquakes for 
3 more months. 

Nations all over the world have 
opened their hearts to the Chilean 
people. A giant mercy airlift, under 
United States Air Force guidance, 
has removed more than 5,000 sick and 
injured persons from the stricken 
Two U.S. Army field hospitals, 
each with a capacity of 400 beds, have 
given emergency aid. Food and cloeth- 
ing received from the United States, 
Latin America, and Europe are being 
distributed by the Chilean Army. 

Everywhere people are anxiously 
looking for protection from the on- 
coming cold of winter. They are 
clamoring for nails, tools, and lumber 
with which to build shelters. The 
schools and hospitals which were left 
standing are already being used to 
shelter the homeless. But the Chilean 
government estimates that at least 
100,000 housing units are needed as 
soon as possible. 


area, 


Israelis Deny Kidnapping 
Eichmann in Argentina 


The Israeli government officially ad- 


mits that Colonel Adolf Eichmann, 
accused Nazi mass murderer, was 
tracked down in Argentina. But it 
denies that Eichmann, who was head 
of the Jewish section of the Gestapo 
in Nazi Germany, was kidnapped by 
Israeli secret agents. 


SCENES SUCH AS this are common in Chile today as the nation recovers from 


the recent series of earthquakes that devastated many areas. 
persons have been left homeless by the quakes. 


About 2,000,000 
Many public and private organi- 


zations are sending food, clothing, and medical aid to the hard-hit Chileans. 


In a note to the Argentine govern- 
ment, Israel stated that Eichmann 
agreed to leave Argentina with a 
group of “Jewish volunteers” to go to 
Israel to face a court. The Israeli 
note stated that the country is sorry 
if the volunteers, “themselves sur- 
vivors of the (wartime) massacre, who 
put this historic mission above any 
other consideration . . . violated Ar- 
gentine law or interfered in any way 
with Argentine sovereignty.” 

According to the Israeli note, “Jew- 
ish volunteers” had been looking for 
Eichmann—who was in charge of the 
program that resulted in the extermi- 
nation of approximately 6,000,000 
Jews in Europe during World War II 
—throughout Europe, Latin America, 
and the Arab countries since the war. 

Several months ago one group re- 
ceived information that Eichmann was 
living in Argentina without the knowl- 
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R. A. MULLER of New Orleans enjoys a coffee break all day. As a coffee taster, 
he must decide the value and taste of coffee brewed from the different beans which 
are in pans in front of each cup. Mr. Muller sips the brew but does not swallow 
it. Importers rely on his judgment to determine the quality of beans they buy. 


edge of the Argentine authorities. 
They discovered him there under an 
assumed name and with forged iden- 
tity papers. The “volunteers” con- 
tacted Eichmann and asked him if he 
was ready to stand trial in Israel 
“with all legal guarantees.” 

After thinking it over for 24 hours, 
Eichmann agreed to leave Argentina. 
In a letter he stated that his decision 
to face an Israeli court was taken 
freely and that he was not promised 
any rewards nor was he acting under 
threats. He wrote that he would “do 
all possible to express without adorn- 
ment of facts my last years of serv- 
ice in Germany in order that the true 
picture of fact may be transmitted to 
future generations.” 


Reports of New Uprising 
In Mountainous Tibet 


Reports coming out of Tibet indi- 
cate that the revolt by Tibetan guer- 
rillas against the Chinese communist 
government is surging up again. 
Trouble has been reported in south- 
central and western Tibet. Truck- 
loads of Chinese dead have been 
brought to Gyantse, the main Tibetan 
trade center and the former headquar- 
ters of the exiled Dalai Lama. 

It was during a similar revolt last 
year that the Dalai Lama fled to safety 
in neighboring India. The Chinese 
Reds installed the Panchen Lama, the 
Dalai Lama’s cousin, as a puppet in 
his place. Now, because of this new 
revolt, the Panchen Lama is reported 
to be under arrest in Lhasa, the capi- 
tal of Tibet. 

Monks who were guarding a monas- 
tery under the jurisdiction of the 
Panchen Lama were armed by the Red 
Chinese and sent to capture a rebel 
fort. The monks turned on the com- 
munists and joined up with the rebels. 

In an effort to put down the present 
revolt, the Chinese Reds have stepped 
up their program of colonizing Tibet 
with communists. An Asian author- 
ity has noted that there wouldn’t be 
any Tibetans in 5 years because of 
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the mass deportation program being 
carried out by the Chinese. He pre- 
dicts that the free world will never 
hear about the Tibetan people again 
if the revolt is crushed. 


House of Representatives 
Plans Expense Reforms 


Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are working on ways to 
tighten the expense account proce- 
dures for lawmakers and their aides 
in order to prevent misuse of funds. 
Past abuses of expense accounts were 
brought to light early this month in 
articles that appeared in Life maga- 
zine and the Knight newspapers. 

These articles charged that some 
representatives and their aides had 
spent large sums for high living on 
“official” trips, that they had misused 
taxpayers’ money, and that their ex- 
pense accounts had been falsified. They 
reported that bills had been altered 
and that entertainment expenses were 
paid for with public funds. 

Many members of Congress have 
been reluctant to comment publicly on 
the charges, but some of them pri- 
vately admitted that ‘where there’s 
smoke there’s bound to be fire.” Some 
even said that they were sure the 
voters would speak, too—in Novem- 
ber. 


USIS Works to Combat 
Communist Propaganda 


The United States Information 
Service has 1,200 officers assigned to 
205 posts in 87 countries around the 
world. Their mission is to give a 
true picture of the United States. 
They must counteract the distorted 
images painted by the communists and 
others. They stress our cultural life, 
love of peace, democratic ideals, scien- 
tific advancement, and economic sys- 
tem. 

To carry out their jobs, these 
United States information officers 
must draw on their own ingenuity. 
The USIS library in West Berlin is 
run by an American Negro college 
professor who states, “I never have to 
give lectures on race relations around 
here. I am an example right before 
their eyes of United States govern- 
ment policy at work.” 
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THIS BABY BISON is a recent arrival at the Washington Park Zoo in Michigan 


City, Indiana. 





PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


THE PONY EXPRESS rider was a colorful character in the West of 100 years 


ago. 


Another American information spe- 
cialist, who runs a USIS library in 
India, takes his electric organ on 
movie-showing trips to remote vil- 
lages. The pleasure and astonishment 
of the natives when they hear his 
music pour from the odd-looking box 
are almost beyond belief. He also in- 
structs the local police band and 
coaches Indians in the English lan- 
guage. 

A third USIS officer, who studied 
art for 8 years but never tried paint- 
ing for a living, uses his skill to boost 
the status of our country in Indonesia. 
With his flair for painting, he has dis- 
pelled the notion that Americans know 
and care of nothing but money and 
machines. 


News in Brief 
From Here and There 


La Paz, Bolivia. Victor Paz Estens- 
who was President of Bolivia 
from 1952 to 1956, has been elected 
again in a runaway race. He will suc- 
ceed President Hernan Siles Zuazo on 
August 6. 


soro, 


Pony Express. Many groups are 
planning pageants, parades, and other 
events to mark the 100th anniversary 
of the Pony Express in July. The 
Post Office Department is also taking 
part in the celebration by issuing a 
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Mother bison doesn’t appear too happy about being photographed. 








The coming of the telegraph, however, put the riders out of business. 


stamp and stamped envelope on July 
19. The stamp will go on sale at the 
western end of the old Pony Express 
line—Sacramento, California. The en- 
velope will go on sale the same day 
at the beginning of the line, in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Camp Century, Greenland. In this 
experimental under-the-snow town, 
built by the U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, soldiers are awaiting the ar- 
rival of a prefabricated nuclear power 
plant. After it has been installed in 
man-made tunnels 30 feet below the 
surface, the plant will produce steam 
to drive a generator. In addition to 
supplying electricity, the plant will 
produce steam to melt enough ice to 
keep 1,000 men supplied with water. 
A single charge of less than 50 pounds 
of U-235 will keep the plant going for 
a year. This amount of atomic fuel 
is equal to the heating power of 35,000 
barrels of diesel oil. 

Quito, Ecuador. The people of Ec- 
uador have decided it is time for a 
change in their government. They 
have called on former President José 
M. Velasco Ibarra to head the govern- 
ment. The 67-year-old independent 
candidate, who has held the Presidency 
3 times previously, defeated 3 other 
candidates to win his country’s top 
office for a new term. 


Troubled Turkey 
Keeps Western Ties 


General Gemal Gursel, Turkey’s 
new head of state, and Selim Sarper, 
the new Foreign Minister, have prom- 
ised the free world that Turkey will 
stand behind all international agree- 
ments made in the past. These include 
Turkey’s membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Central Treaty Organization. 

The ruling group of army, navy, and 
air force officers headed by General 
Gursel claims many crimes were com- 
mitted by the ousted regime of Adnan 
Menderes. Mass graves of students 
who had demonstrated against the re- 
gime have been uncovered. 

The temporary government is con- 
ducting an investigation of all opera- 
tions of the Menderes government. It 
has also dissolved the National Assem- 
bly and arrested many individuals con- 
nected with the Menderes administra- 
tion. 

The Turkish people, traditionally 
proud of their army, are confident that 
it will restore parliamentary govern- 


ment. In Ankara, the capital, people 
have been jubilant ever since military 
leaders ousted the Menderes govern- 
ment late last month. Men and women 
stand in long lines to buy newspapers 
which are back in circulation after 
having been censored or banned for 
many months 


Alaskans to Vote on 
Shifting Capital 


A proposed move of Alaska’s state 
capital—from the town of Juneau to 
a site somewhere within a 600-mile 
stretch of land up the middle of the 
state—will be put to the voters in a 
state-wide election. The vote may 
take place in August. 

Though the question on the ballot 
will not name any other city, most 
people see Anchorage as the only log- 
ical site if the capital is shifted. The 
state already is mapping plans for a 
$3,000,000 office building there, re- 
gardless of whether the capital is 
changed or not. 

People favoring the change point 
out that Anchorage is right in the 
middle of the area where 80% of 
Alaska’s estimated 200,000 people live. 
Already Alaska’s largest city, it is en- 
joying a boom set off by military build- 
ing and by recent oil and gas dis- 
coveries. Its metropolitan area has a 
population that has topped the 65,000 
mark. 

The supporters of the change point 
out that Juneau depends entirely on 
airplanes and boats for normal trans- 





dren are on their way to a public health 


clinic. There they will receive a daily 
ration of milk sent in powdered form 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund. 


portation service. There are no high- 
ways connecting the city with the rest 
of the state. In bad weather the city 
is occasionally cut off. 

Juneau’s supporters are ready, on 
the other hand, with statistics to show 
that less than 5% of the scheduled 
flights of the 4 airlines serving the 
city were canceled last year. They 
insist this record was equal to or bet- 
ter than that of other major cities in 
the state. 

They also point out that hundreds 
of state workers would lose money if 
the capita! were moved. They would 
probably have to sell their Juneau 
property at a loss and buy in the new 
capital at a higher price. 
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ONE OF THE important sources of air 


Air Pollution 


(Concluded from page 1) 


3,000 in 
cancer 


1930. Deaths from lung 
have increased at a rate un- 
equaled by any other illness. 

Statistics show that the chance of 
getting lung cancer is far greater in a 
city than in a rural area. Evidence is 
mounting that air pollution in cities 
is partly responsible for this situation. 
A recent study conducted by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute bears out the 
findings of other scientists. It shows 
air pollution to be a prime cause of 
lung cancer. 

The new study shows, for example, 
that the rate of lung cancer in one of 
our industrial cities is triple the na- 
tional average and corresponds ex- 
actly with the level of deadly gases in 
the air over that city. Cities in Brit- 
ain, which also burn large amounts of 
coal, show a similar correlation be- 
tween cancer and air pollution. 

The deadly agent in the air over 
these cities is benzphrene. It is one 
of several airborne pollutants which 
have caused cancer in laboratory ani- 
mals. Benzphrene is also found in 
cigarette smoke. However, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute study points to 
air pollution—rather than to cigarette 
smoke—as the major cause of lung 
cancer. 

This theory is backed by the fact 
that the lung cancer rate is much 
higher among city smokers. than 
among rural smokers. Thus, a chain- 
smoking taxi driver in a big city is 
more likely to get the disease than a 
chain-smoking farmer in a_ rural 
village. 

Other bad effects. The effect on 
health is the most serious aspect of 
the air pollution problem, but it is not 
the only one. Air pollutants corrode 
buildings and make frequent painting 
They often affect farm 
crops. California farmers estimate 
that smog causes $8,000,000 worth of 
damage to fruits and vegetables in 
their state each year. 

Smog irritates eyes and noses and 
produces unpleasant odors. It some- 
times keeps planes out of the air and 
limits visibility on the highway. All 


necessary. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


pollution in many cities today is the exhaust fumes from automobiles and trucks 


in all, dirty air is expensive. When 
all figures are added up, air pollution 
costs our nation an estimated 7 billion 
dollars a year. 

The causes. There are many causes 
of dirty air but combustion is behind 
all of them. Nothing burns completely. 
Some residue—smoke, fumes, ashes, or 
particles—is always left. Pollutants 
are put into the air by the burning of 
coal and oil, and by various industrial 
processes. Trash incinerators and for- 
est fires do their share of damage. 
Exhaust fumes from automobiles are 
a major source of air pollution. 

On a windy day some of the pol- 
lutants in the air may blow away. At 
other times, an upper layer of warm 
air keeps the substances close to the 
grounds. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the particles 
are altered by sunlight which sets off 
a chain of reactions that turn pol- 
lutants into dangerous gases. 

Air pollution is most often a big- 
city problem, but it is not limited to 
areas of dense population. One study 
shows that 10,000 communities across 
the nation have air pollution problems 
of one kind or another. Very often 
the problem is peculiar to the locality 
where it exists. 

For example, petrochemical factories 
cause pollution in industrial areas be- 
tween New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 
Dust from cement industries clouds the 
sky over Pennsylvania’s Lehigh Valley. 
The burning of solid fuels causes 
trouble in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
the processing of phosphate ores sends 
fumes into the air in parts of Florida. 
Uranium mining sends clouds into the 
air in Colorado and Utah. 

Anti-pollution programs are in ef- 
fect in many parts of the country. 
Several states have passed special laws 
to control air pollutants. The city of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for example, 
has been successful in reducing smoke 
pollution caused by the burning of 
solid fuels. 

Los Angeles has fought smog for 
years. The city is a natural spot for 
cooking up fog and smoke. During 
much of the year an unusual layer of 
warm air hangs over the city, acting 
like the lid on a kettle. This layer of 
air holds invisible pollutants which 
create a choking haze. 


The city has spent millions to fight 
smog. Industrial plants have installed 
special equipment. Back-yard trash 
incinerators have been outlawed. Still 
the smog persists. 

The trouble is, most experts say, 
that little has been done to control the 
exhaust fumes from the 3 million cars 
on Los Angeles’ roads and highways. 
Today’s combustion engines in cars do 
not burn gasoline fully. Unburned 
waste from engines carries smog-pro- 
ducing substances into the air. 

Los Angeles is not alone. Big cities 
across the nation face the same prob- 
lem. Experts testify that the 70 mil- 
lion motor vehicles on the highways 
are responsible for filling the air with 
tons of “exhaust garbage.” 

A big problem. The automobile in- 
dustry has been studying the problem 
for some time. Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler have all developed devices 
which burn up hydrocarbons on their 
way out of the exhaust pipe. These 
gadgets vary in effectiveness. They 
would probably cost between $100 and 
$300 per car. Any one of them could 
be put into production within a year’s 
time. 

Engineers have also come up with a 
simpler and less expensive device for 


Smoke from steel mills and other 


doing the job. This device is installed 
below the carburetor in such a way as 
to route dangerous gases back into the 
cylinders where they are burned in the 
engine. The Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association has announced that 
this gadget will be installed on all new 
cars for the California market begin- 
ning next year. The gadget will cost 
about $10 a car. 

Some people wish auto makers would 
install the new device on all new cars— 
regardless of where they are to be sold. 
They criticize the automobile industry 
for not taking speedier action on the 
air-pollution problem. They argue that 
the states or Congress should pass 
laws making this device compulsory 
on all cars. 

Other people point out that the new 
device is inexpensive but that it is 
admittedly not as effective as it should 
be. It will not actually remove the 
threat of exhaust hydrocarbons. More- 
over, it is argued, perhaps the device 
should be tried out in one place to see 
how it works before it is used every- 
where. These people take a wait-and- 
see attitude about the new device. 

The Public Health Service, a branch 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has been studying 
air-pollution problems for some time. 
It has sponsored many programs to 
determine the effect of air pollutants 
on health. It has also carried out ex- 
tensive studies of the part that auto- 
mobile exhausts play in poisoning our 
atmosphere. 

The Public Health Service is said 
to be convinced that much more costly 
devices will probably be needed to elim- 
inate hydrocarbons from auto exhaust 
pipes. The Service plans to continue 
its study of the problem in an effort 
to come up with an effective solution. 
We will probably hear a great deal 
more about this vital matter in the 
months ahead. 

Conclusion. Air pollution is a seri- 
ous problem for our nation. Commu- 
nities, states, and the federal govern- 
ment are all working on it. Most 
people agree, however, that much more 
must be done. 

Each one of us can help solve the 
problem by following these rules: (1) 
Don’t burn trash in your back yard. 
(2) Keep your furnace in good repai» 
(3) See that the carburetor on your 
car is adjusted properly. (4) Cooperate 
with community regulations regarding 
air pollution. Try to keep the air 
over your city clean. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


DAVID W. CORSON FROM A. DEVANEY 


large industrial plants causes unclean air 
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Our States with Pacific Coasts 


This is the fourth in a series of 
special features on cur 50 states. 
Each week we will touch on some of 
the highlights which millions of tour- 
ists will see as they penetrate every 
part of our country this summer. This 
week we visit the Pacific States, a fast- 
growing area that includes our na- 
tion’s 2 newest states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


California. Capital: Sacramento. 
Population: 13,879,000; ranks second. 
Area: 158,693 square miles; ranks 
third. Entered Union: 1850, the 31st 
state to be admitted. 


In the year 1850, California had 
100,000 people. Today one county in 
California has more people than each 
of 41 states. By 1970, some people 
predict, California may rank first in 
population among the 50 states. 

In the old days, gold attracted new 
settlers. Today there are many lures 
—California’s sunshine, its busy for- 
ests, mines and factories, and its rich 
farm land. 

Its rivers provide an abundance of 
hydroelectricity. The state has rich 
supplies of minerals—natural gas, oil, 
gold, mercury, tungsten, and borax. 

An abundance of power has enabled 
California to become a leading indus- 
trial state. The biggest industries 
make ships, cars, and airplanes. Food 
processing is a big business, too. Fac- 
tories also turn out clothing, machin- 
ery, chemicals, paper, and rubber. 

California has valuable forests of 
fir, pine, and redwood trees. More 
than 70 kinds of fish are landed in 
California ports. 

Almost everything grows well in 
the Golden State. More than 200 
crops are produced for market. Many 
of the farms are irrigated. 

California raises more fruits and 
vegetables than any other state. It 
ranks first in grapes, peaches, pears, 


apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avo- 
cados, walnuts, almonds, plums, 
prunes, and sweet cherries. Cotton 


is a big crop. Farmers raise wheat, 
livestock, potatoes, and rice. 

The Golden State has almost every- 
thing to offer in the way of scenery— 
from forests to deserts, from moun- 
tains to ocean beaches, from palms to 
pine trees. 

The state has 4 national parks, in- 
cluding Yosemite with its giant water- 
falls, and Sequoia with its towering 
trees. California’s Mount Whitney 
(14,496 feet) is the tallest peak on 
the United States mainland. Death 
Valley (282 feet below sea level) is 
the lowest spot in the United States. 


Oregon. Capital: Salem. Popula- 
tion: 1,743,000; ranks 32nd. Area: 
96,981; ranks 10th. Entered Union: 
1859, the 33rd state to be admitted. 


A little more than a century ago 
courageous pioneers turned their 
wagon wheels toward the Oregon 
country to make new homes in the 
Willamette Valley. Today, Oregon’s 
people still have good reason for call- 
ing their state a land of opportunity. 
As in the old days, the Willamette 
Valley is the home of many Orego- 
nians. The cities of Portland, Salem, 
and Eugene are located there. 

The valley is one of our nation’s 
most important fruit and berry-grow- 


ing regions. Hood River apples and 
Medford pears are known the world 
over. Farmers in Oregon also spe- 
cialize in filberts, peppermint, honey, 
and bulbs. They raise wheat, live- 
stock, and poultry. 

Oregon earned its nickname, the 
Beaver State, from the beaver pelts 
which brought fortunes to early 
traders. Today Oregon might better 
be called the Timber State. It ranks 
first in lumber production among the 


ington, the Evergreen State, ranks 
second to Oregon in lumber. 

Puget Sound has rich fishing 
grounds as well as good harbors. 
Seattle is one of the world’s big sal- 
mon markets. 

Wheat is the most valuable crop in 
Washington. Filberts, apricots, cher- 
ries, and grapes are raised. Washing- 
ton leads the nation in apple produc- 
tion. It also stands near the top in 
pears and cranberries. 
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a total of more than one billion dollars 
a year. 

Oregon also has a big salmon-fishing 
industry and many factories. Bonne- 
ville Dam and other great river- 
tamers have given the state abundant 
power. Oregon factories and mills 
turn out flour, pulp, paper, chemicals, 
machinery, and aluminum. Mines 
produce mercury. 

Spectacular sights await the vaca- 
tioner in Oregon. Among them are 
snow-capped Mount Hood (11,245 
feet) and Crater Lake National Park. 
In this park is a deep lake, nestled 
in the crater of an extinct volcano. 


Washington. Capital: Olympia. Pop- 
ulation: 2,725,000; ranks 24th. Area: 
68,192; ranks 20th. Entered Union: 
1889, the 42nd state to be admitted. 


The only state named for a Presi- 
dent entertains around 4 million tour- 
ists a year. Mount Rainier and Olym- 
pic National Parks are 2 of its many 
attractions. 

Washington has a wealth of natural 
resources, including fertile soil and 
rich grasslands. About half the state 
is covered by evergreen forests. Wash- 
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vides water for both farms and fac- 
tories. The Grand Coulee Dam on the 
upper Columbia is the world’s biggest 
concrete structure. 

Factories in Washington turn out 
pulp, paper, and ships. They process 
fruits, vegetables, and fish. From 
factories in Seattle and Renton come 
some of our finest airplanes. 

Richland, the Atomic City, is head- 
quarters for the Hanford Atomic 
Works Project. This is one of the 
nation’s important atomic plants. 


Alaska. Capital: Juneau. Popula- 
tion: 220,000; ranks 50th. Area: 586,- 
400; ranks 1st. Entered Union: 1959, 
the 49th state to be admitted. 


Alaska is by far the biggest of the 
50 states. It would make 2 of Texas. 
The 49th state has our nation’s tallest 
peak (Mount McKinley, 20,320 feet), 
more miles of seacoast than any other 
state, and the world’s biggest bears. 
It is the only state which lies partly 
within the Arctic Circle. 

People who complained that $7,200,- 
000 was too much to pay for “an ice 
box” when we bought Alaska have 
long ago been proved wrong. Since 


1867, Alaska has returned more than 
3% billion dollars to the United 


States. Alaska has rich natural re- 
sources—timber, fish, wildlife, and 
minerals. 


However, many of Alaska’s riches 
are still untapped. The state’s big 
development lies in the future. A 
search for oil is going on in many 
parts of the state. New pulp mills 
have been built at Ketchikan and 
Sitka, and others are planned to make 
increased use of Alaska’s timber re- 
sources. 

At present, fishing—especially for 
salmon—is the big industry. Lumber, 
minerals, and furs bring the state 
money. Farmers in fertile valleys 
raise potatoes, cabbage, barley, oats, 
and livestock. 

Although roads are scarce, even the 
most remote villages can be reached 
by air. Anchorage, Alaska’s biggest 
city, has one of the world’s busiest 
airports. 

Alaska has an important place in 
Uncle Sam’s defense plans. There 
are valuable military bases in the 
northern state which, at one point, is 
only 55 miles from Russian Siberia. 

Alaska has mountains, glaciers, 
lakes, and streams. Alaskans hope to 
make the tourist business one of their 
biggest money-earners in the future. 


Hawaii. Capital: Honolulu. Popu- 
lation: 620,000; ranks 44th. Area: 
6,434; ranks 47th. Entered Union: 
1959, the 50th state to be admitted. 


Hawaii, the newest state in the Un- 
ion, is the only one not located on the 
North American continent, and it is 
the only island state. 

Hawaii is the largest island in the 
new state. It contains more square 
miles than the other islands put to- 
gether. Oahu is the most thickly 
settled. Four-fifths of all the people 
in Hawaii live on this island—most of 
them in the city of Honolulu, the capi- 
tal. This fine, modern city has 310,000 
people. 

Sugar and pineapples are Hawaii’s 
big money-earners. The state also 
produces coffee, fruit, nuts, vegetables, 
and livestock. Hawaii has one of our 
country’s biggest cattle ranches, and 
the world’s largest pineapple planta- 
tion. 

The state has industries which turn 
out jewelry, furniture, and garments. 
Hawaii ships more than half a million 
packages of flowers—mostly orchids 
—to the mainland every year. 

The ideal climate and lovely scenery 
in the new state attracted 171,000 
visitors in 1958. At famous Waikiki 
Beach, visitors may enjoy surf bath- 
ing on Christmas Day. Hawaii’s 
Mauna Loa is the world’s biggest ac- 
tive volcano. 

People predict that tourism soon 
may be Hawaii’s biggest industry. 
They point out that visitors may now 
fly by jet airliner from California to 
Honolulu in only 4% hours. Like 
Alaska, Hawaii is an important de- 
fense base—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 





Clamshelis dropped by seagulls on 
the runways of New York Interna- 
tional Airport account for 90% of the 
debris swept up by runway vacuum 
cleaners. 
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WEEKLY DIGEST OF FACT AND OPINION 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“False Implications of Easy Political 
Labels.” Editorial in the Kansas City 
Star. 


In an election year, the problems of 
communication between people seem 
only to be compounded. Politicians are 
adept practitioners of the art of slo- 
ganeering with which the nation has 
become obsessed. An opponent and 
his program can be assaulted with the 
easy if meaningless label. 

“Reactionary” or “radical” or ‘“‘ap- 
peaser” éan be uttered with the tone 
of voice that implies something quite 
definitely un-American. ‘“Conserva- 
tism” is a very respectable political 
term, but with a certain inflection it 
can raise great doubt about the person 
to whom it is applied. “Liberalism” 
that is by no means the synonym of 
“socialism” can carry sweeping cam- 
paign implications. 

“Big government” is a term that can 
give equally false impressions. It is 
obvious that a nation of 180 million 
people must have a big government. 
There is a definite question of political 
philosophy involved in discussions of 
federal spending. The citizen, we be- 
lieve, has much to gain from seeing 
big government made less big. But 
that will not be done by the adroit ap- 
plication of labels that are meaning- 
less. 

If at one end of the terms 
such as “creeping socialism” and “big 
government” are used carelessly, at 
the other end the old faithful political 
labels are terms such as “reactionary” 
and “big business.” They mean as 
little or less. You may wonder some- 
times where this nation would be were 
it not for “big business.” 


scale 


The moral seems clear enough. The 
citizen needs to be alert, particularly 
in an election year, to those who would 
simplify our political life to the point 
and labels. Catchwords 
ignore the important and real mean- 
ings of public issues. 


of slogans 


“The Uncertain Footing.” Editorial 


in the Wall Street Journal. 


more than a decade now the 
federal government and the Gulf states 
have been at law over which has the 
sovereignty over the tidelands. Under 


For 


Mr. Truman, the federal government 
laid claim to the offshore area. Under 
Mr. Eisenhower, the Congress passed 
a law giving the Gulf states rights out 
to 3 marine league miles—about 1042 
land miles—if they could prove their 
boundaries went that far when they 
entered the Union or were later ap- 
proved by Congress. 

So the United States Supreme Court 
finally was faced with the problem of 
trying to settle fairly this dispute be- 
tween Washington and the Gulf states. 
The other day, 7 of the Justices handed 
down their decisions. Six opinions 
were written, totaling 139 pages. Each 
majority opinion had one dissenter, 
and in each case the dissenter was a 
different Justice. In all, 7 Justices had 
a total of 21 views on the issue. 

Now what is to be blamed for this 
variety of views about the rights and 
claims of 5 different states that ended 
with 2 different sets of seaward bound- 
aries for 5 states? 

Clearly, the Congress is at fault. 
Instead of facing up to this political 
and economic issue, Congress passed it 
along to the Supreme Court. But 
there are some questions still to be 
settled, and they ought to be settled 
by Congress. One is at what point do 
the seaward boundaries begin? Be- 
yond the islands off the coast—or be- 
yond the place where the land ends 
and the water begins? Another is 
what honest right did the federal gov- 
ernment have to covet and to claim 
tidelands in which it showed no inter- 
est until the sovereign states were 
found to have riches just off their 
shores? 

Until Congress settles these ques- 
tions in justice and in fairness, the 
question of ownership of the tidelands 
will remain on a footing, both legal 
and moral, as uncertain as the marsh- 
land itself. 


“Charge Accounts for Teen-Agers?” 
Editorial in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


Recognizing that an automobile can 
be a dangerous instrument, state laws 
generally set a minimum age at which 
youngsters may be licensed to drive. 
Consumer credit also can be, in certain 
circumstances, a dangerous instru- 
ment; and according to witnesses be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee on bank- 
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HOW FAR OUT do states have jurisdiction over submerged lands? 


ww 
Controversy 


over this question has been aroused by new opinions from the Supreme Court. 


MONKMEYER 


ARE YOUNG PEOPLE responsible enough to have charge accounts and make 
installment purchases in their own names? 


ing, some stores are encouraging 
teen-age customers to set up revolving 
charge accounts. 

This may be only a reasonable ex- 
tension of the practice of the general 
storekeeper who used to let favored 
children charge a few penny candies 
or an industrious boy buy a bicycle 
for a dollar a week. An officer of the 
Foundation for Consumer Credit de- 
clares it endeavors to “teach young 
people to use credit properly.” 

But Senator Paul Douglas, sponsor 
of a bill to require fuller information 
about credit charges in general, be- 
lieves it may be an unfortunate devel- 
opment, getting youngsters into debt 
and encouraging unwise buying by 
children. 

At least two safeguards would ap- 
pear to be in order in connection with 
junior charge accounts or installment 
purchases. First, if the practice is to 
be educational, the amount of the fi- 
nance charge or the annual rate of 
interest on unpaid balances should be 
clearly stipulated. Second, applica- 
tions from persons under legal age 
should require the signature of a 
parent or guardian—who may have to 
pay the bill. 


“Turkey's New Freedom.” Editorial 
in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


As restrictions and oppressions are 
lifted, one by one, it looks as though 
there were a lot more freedom in Tur- 
key today under the regime of General 
Gursel than there was under the pe- 
culiar “democracy” of the deposed 
Adnan Menderes. 

The Justice Ministry in Ankara an- 
nounced that political prisoners con- 
victed by the Menderes regime will be 
released from prison and cases pending 
dropped. The first thing the army did 
on taking over the country was to 
liberate the press. Nine editors were 
released from prison, and press laws 
forbidding all but the most indirect 
criticism of the government were de- 
nounced as unconstitutional by Gen- 
eral Gursel, and 6 suppressed news- 
papers reappeared. The colleges closed 
by order of Menderes because their 


students were demonstrating against 
him have reopened; and the students, 
the general public, and the army give 
every sign of being delighted and re- 
lieved by the abrupt end of Menderes’ 
10-year rule. 

The next stage is to be that of re- 
writing the constitution and preparing 
for new elections. General Gursel has 
appointed a committee of experts to 
do this. They will provide, he has 
said, for an upper house of Parliament 
to check and balance the lower, and for 
a Supreme Court to review parliamen- 
tary acts. Civil liberties will be safe- 
guarded and the electoral law revised 
to give each party seats in proportion 
to its popular vote. 

These are all good signs. We hope 
they are signs of a permanent im- 
provement in Turkish democracy. 


“Letters for Non-Athletes.” Editorial 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Thumbing through a junior high 
school handbook the other day we came 
across an interesting section telling 
students how they can win school let- 
ters. 

One hundred points are required to 
get a letter at one county school. 
3eing captain of the football team 
gives a student a maximum of 35 
points. Getting straight ‘‘A’s” for a 
year gives 48 points (8 points for each 
of the 6 report periods). 

Under this new point plan, a-student 
can’t win a letter for athletic excel- 
lence alone. He must earn points in 
at least 3 of these 6 areas: (1) student 
council, (2) school offices, (3) student 
services, (4) athletics, (5) produc- 
tions, programs and exhibits, and (6) 
academic achievement. 

Intrigued by this philosophy gov- 
erning the awarding of school letters, 
we inquired around and learned the 
gratifying fact that scholastic achieve- 
ment is being given increasingly 
greater recognition at various schools 
these days. 

All these things indicate a welcome 
trend toward giving added prestige 
to learning—which is, after all, the 
major purpose in going to school. 

















